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Mottoes:  Rest  Means  Rust;  Work  Means  Win 


THE  SERVICE  FLAG 

There  are  forty-nine  stars  on  our  Serv- 
ice Flag.  These  stars  represent  forty-one 
graduates,  two  students  who  left  during 
the  year,  five  former  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  one  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Faculty  — Supt.  Francis  S.  Brick,  Prin. 
Joseph  S.  Keating,  Major  A.  C.  Monahan, 
Thomas  R.  Hickey,  Earl  R.  Clifford,  Roy  S. 
Haggard. 

1908 — Harold  Jacobus,  Aldace  Davison. 

1909 —  Jerome  Kelleher,  Dr.  Bernard 
Farren. 

1910  — George  M.  Welch,  John  Martin 
Sauter,  Victor  Mann. 

1911 — Leonard  Cuff,  John  Hood,  Frank 
Keegan,  John  Philip  O’Keefe. 

1912  — Alfred  Farwell,  Glenn  Gillette, 
Fred  Korbel,  Terrence  McCarthy,  Homer 
Nims,  Leon  Powers,  Richard  Stoughton, 
Charles  Bankwitz. 

1913  — Winifred  B.  Barnes,  Leander 
Hood,  George  Holdsworth,  Chester  Rich- 
ason,  Daniel  Thomas,  Harold  Cuff,  Frank 
Donovan. 

1914  — Harold  Black,  Edward  Collins, 
Arthur  Pollard,  Herbert  Rapp,  John 
Thomas,  Theodore  Sullivan,  Charles  Sten- 
ard,  Earle  Goman. 

1915  — Leroy  Maynard,  Harold  Martin, 
Walter  Conway,  Samuel  Couture,  George 
Luippold. 

1917  — Roy  Jillson. 

1918  — Murray  Nelson,  Francis  Rou- 
macher,  Charles  Farwell,  Harry  Brazeau. 


SENIOR  CLASS  SONG 

“ The  Seniors’  Farewell  ” 

I. 

The  time  has  come  for  parting  and  all  our 
hearts  are  sad 

For  back  to  our  memory  come  scenes  of  a 
school  lad. 

We  have  played  in  games  together,  worked 
in  our  classes  too 

And  now  tonight  we  meet  again  to  bid 
farewell  to  you. 

Chorus 

Our  farewell  we  are  singing,  don’t  you 
hear  the  chorus  ringing? 

From  each  member  of  the  class,  tho’  we 
should  be  glad  we  feel  so  sad 

For  dear  friends  must  part  at  last. 

II. 

The  sea  of  life  is  now  our  home  and  we 
must  take  our  stand 

Succeed  in  everything  we  start  and  win 
out  in  the  end 

So  let  each  and  every  member,  from  now 
on  start  a-new 

And  when  the  strife  is  over,  be  one  of  the 
life-saving  crew. 

Chorus 

Our  motto  you  will  notice,  is  one  of  the 
leading  kind 

And  everyone  of  ’18’s  class  will  forever 
bear  it  in  mind 

Nor  will  we  e’er  forget  the  ones  we  all  love 
well 

The  faculty,  the  school  board  too,  and  the 
colors  white  and  blue. 

Words  by  Edwin  Henries,  ’18;  Music  by 
Elizabeth  Milkey,  ’18. 
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APRIL  19,  1775 

On  April  19,  1775,  the  first  battle  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  fought  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord,  and  in  the  many  years 
that  have  followed  Massachusetts  has  not 
failed  to  honor  the  heroism  of  that  day. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  years  ago 
tonight,  Paul  Revere  set  forth  on  his  fa- 
mous midnight  ride  to  warn  the  people 
that  the  moment  of  the  great  struggle  for 
Liberty  had  come.  A hurried  word  was  all 
that  was  needed,  for  every  patriot  was  on 
the  alert  and  ready  to  do  his  part. 

Every  man  offered  his  services  to  his 
country,  every  young  lad  old  enough  to 
use  a rifle  hastened  to  avenge,  the  death  of 
his  country  men,  while  every  woman  did 
her  part,  working  in  the  fields,  or  providing 
clothing  for  the  patriotic  men. 

Through  the  great  effort  of  the  united 
people  the  war  was  won  and  since  that 
time  the  United  States  of  America  has 
stood  for  Democracy.  Now  we  are  again 
fighting  againt  a tyrant  for  freedom  and 
justice.  We  are  in  better  circumstances 
than  in  the  Revolutionary  days. 

Our  country  is  not  yet  invaded,  we  have 
a trained  army  to  defend  our  rights,  vast 
resources  and  the  advantages  of  science 
and  industry  to  aid  us.  Our  citizens  at 
home  are  not  yet  suffering  hardships  or 
privation,  but  when  the  call  for  service  of 
any  kind  is  sounded,  let  us  respond  in  the 
spirit  of  our  forefathers  — our  all  for 
Liberty. 

' Margaret  Ponch,  ’20. 


NAPOLEON’S  LAST  CHARGE 

Napoleon  was  one  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary commanders  that  ever  lived.  His  ear- 
ly life  was  full  of  hardships,  for  his  par- 
ents were  poor  and  had  a large  family.  Al- 
though he  had  to  struggle  hard,  he  became 
Dictator,  Ruler,  Emperor  of  France,  and 
the  Conqueror  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  disastrous  defeat  of  his  army  was  at 


Waterloo  June  18,  1815.  The  field  of  Wa- 
terloo was  a vast  plain  leading  up  to  Mont 
St.  Jean.  The  battle  started  furiously  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  fore- 
noon the  French  army  was  joyous,  playing 
the  drum,  and  sounding  the  bugle.  At 
twenty-five  minutes  of  twelve  the  first  can- 
non v/as  fired.  Soon  after  four  the  Eng- 
lish were  strongly  situated  on  the  plateau 
of  Mont  St.  Jean.'  Suddenly,  but  pur- 
posefully, the  English  line  began  to  fall 
back  into  a hollow  — a ravine.  Napoleon 
shouted,  “ Wellington  is  retreating,”  and 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge  the  Plateau 
of  Mont  Jean. 

The  cavalry,  with  standards  flying, 
charged  the  valley,  where  so  many  men  had 
fallen.  They  crossed  the  battlefield  like  a 
flash,  descending  into  the  ravine  where  the 
English  were.  There  in  this  hollow  was 
part  of  the  English  army,  calm  and  mo- 
tionless, waiting  with  their  muskets. 
Further  past  these,  was  a long  line  of  sol- 
diers sounding  bugles  and  waving  flags. 
About  three  thousand  voices  were  shout- 
ing, “ Long  live  the  Emperor.” 

After  reaching  the  top  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
the  French  cavalry  noticed  an  awful  trench 
in  back  of  them.  It  was  the  sunken  road 
of  Ohian  which  connected  two  Belgian  vil- 
lages. There  were  no  ways  of  escaping, 
for  the  battle  raged  on,  and  men  and  horses 
were  continually  rolling  in  the  trench.  The 
English  kept  on  firing,  but  after  the  trench 
was  full,  the  French  rushed  toward  them  at 
full  gallop,  meeting  their  defeat. 

By  night  everything  was  in  great  tumult. 
Friends  were  killing  each  other.  Battalions 
dashed  against  each  other.  The  soldiers 
escaped  on  horses,  trampling  over  the  dead 
and  living,  as  they  went  along.  No  gen- 
erals, no  comrades,  and  no  officers  rec- 
ognized each  other.  Amid  these  confusions 
could  still  be  heard  voices  shouting  “ Long 
live  the  Emperor.” 

Napoleon’s  last  charge  had  been  made. 
He  tried  to  escape  to  the  United  States,  but 
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failing  he  surrendered  to  the  captain  of  a 
British  man-of-war.  He  was  sent  to  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  stayed  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  died  May  5,  1821,  and 
was  buried  in  the  island,  but  in  1840  his 
remains  were  transferred  to  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides  at  Paris. 

Bella  Dessureault,  ’20. 


DO  NOT  GRUMBLE 

Let  us  grumble  not  at  trifles. 

Whether  they  be  great  or  small ; 

But  just  think  of  the  brave  boys, 

W’ho  have  gone  to  fight  for  all. 

We  know  not  what  befalls  them 
In  the  trenches  over  there 
With  the  enemy  around  them 
And  shells  flying  every  where. 

Let  us  journey  onward  with  them. 

In  our  hearts  and  in  our  prayers 
Praying  that  the  Lord  will  keep  them. 
From  the  KAISER’S  dreadful  snares. 

For  the  Lord  is  ever  ready 
To  help  those  who  do  the  right 
And  if  we  but  take  him  with  us 
We  will  surely  win  the  fight. 

If  the  grocer  brings  no  sugar 
And  the  flour  bin  gets  low 
Do  not  sit  right  down  and  grumble 
But  think  it’s  gone  to  fight  the  foe. 

The  women,  they  are  ready. 

Every  one  to  do  her  bit. 

If  they  cannot  join  the  army 
They  can  stay  at  home  and  knit. 

And  the  children  do  the  snipping 
And  they  do  it  with  a will 
For  they  know  there’s  many  pillows 
For  the  soldiers  to  be  filled. 

Let  us  then  forget  to  grumble 
Think  of  those  worse  off  than  we 
And  of  the  boys  on  the  great  ships 
Who  have  lost  their  lives  at  sea. 

Dorothy  A.  Sullivan,  ’21. 


“ MARION  ” 

Mr.  Wood,  a famous  financier  of  New 
York,  died  very  suddenly  and  left  his  only 
daughter  and  idol  penniless.  She  had  al- 
ways had  every  luxury  and  it  was  a great 
catastrophe,  to  find  herself  facing  the 
world  with  only  a few  thousand  dollars. 
For  a while  she  was  so  overcome  with  her 
great  sorrow  she  gave  little  thought  to 
money  affairs,  until  her  faithful  maid  and 
confidante,  “ Lucille,”  brought  it  to  her 
mind.  Marion  was  twenty-two,  but  she 
had  made  few  friends  among  the  younger 
set  and,  being  motherless,  she  had  devoted 
most  of  her  time  to  “ Dad.”  She  was  a 
great  favorite  among  all  her  father’s 


friends,  and  they  had  made  great  efforts  to 
persuade  her  to  enter  into  society  more, 
but  to  no  avail. 

About  a month  after  her  father’s  death 
she  finally  made  a trip  downtown  and  paid 
her  lawyer  a long  visit.  She  learned  that 
she  had  about  seven  thousand  dollars  that 
was  securely  invested,  but  the  remainder 
of  her  fortune  had  been, lost.  She  could 
never  live  on  this,  as  it  would  hardly  pay 
for  the  new  motor  boat  and  other  things 
she  had  planned  to  get  that  summer.  In 
dismay,  she  left  the  office  knowing  that 
something  must  be  done. 

She  was  a practical  girl,  so  the  first 
thing  she  did  was  to  discharge  her  numer- 
ous servants.  Next  she  had  an  auction 
which,  the  elite  of  New  Rork  attended. 
She  sold  everything  except  a few  choice 
pieces  of  furniture  her  father  had  ad- 
mired, some  valuable  books  and  her  own 
personal  belongings.  This  netted  a few 
thousand  dollars  more  and  she  began  to 
feel  that  life  was  not  so  dark  after  all.  She 
had  had  a college  education  but  had  never 
fitted  herself  for  anything  definite,  as  she 
had  always  thought  her  future  was  so  cer- 
tain. She  had  taken  art  at  school  and  had 
done  some  very  good  work,  so  with  a grim 
smile  she  decided  to  enter  the  Art  School 
of  the  city,  and  eventually  become  a Sculp- 
tress. 

She  took  some  rooms  at  a Dormitory  in 
which  students  stayed,  ad  where  she  made 
many  friends.  Before  she  realized  it,  her 
three  years  at  the  Art  School  had  passed 
and  she  had  her  desired  diploma.  With  a 
great  deal  of  determination,  she  moved 
farther  uptown  and  took  a studio  in  a large 
office  building.  Although  her  capital  was 
nearly  gone,  she  felt  certain  that  she  could 
afford  the  rooms  as  she  was  going  to  do 
such  fine  work.  She  had  many  experiences 
and  disappointments,  before  she  sold  one 
of  her  works.  She  then  received  a good 
sized  check  from  the  firm  she  had  sold  it 
to,  accompanied  by  a letter  saying  they 
could  use  more  of  her  work.  This  enliv- 
ened her  and  she  worked  much  harder  so 
many  nights  it  was  twelve  or  one  o’clock 
before  she  went  to  bed,  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. 

She  did  a great  many  more  pieces  but 
none  of  them  seemed  to  bring  her  the 
pleasure  that  her  first  piece  had.  A friend 
of  hers  came  in  to  see  her  room  one  noon 
and  showed  her  a clipping  from  the  daily 
paper.  It  said  that  women  and  young  girls 
were  needed  as  Red  Cross  nurses  on  the 
battlefields  abroad,  and  all  those  that 
wished  to  receive  training  should  apply  at 
a certain  address  in  the  city.  Marion’s 
friend  said  that  she  had  decided  to  go,  as 
she  thought  it  was  her  duty.  Marion  said 
that  she  would  like  to  go  abroad,  but  dis- 
liked becoming  a nurse.  With  this  they 
parted,  but  Marion  thought  of  their  con- 
versation during  the  day.  Before  she  had 
become  poor  she  had  always  driven  her 
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own  Pierce-Arrow  roadster,  and  possibly 
she  might  get  work  in  this  line.  That 
night  she  talked  it  over  with  her  chum  and 
together  they  scanned  the  papers  for  Am- 
bulance drivers.  When  they  had  about 
given  up  in  dispair,  Marion  screamed  that 
she  had  found  it.  Next  day  she  applied 
and  finally  was  given  a “ try-out.”  Al- 
thought  she  had  not  driven  a car  for  near- 
ly three  years,  she  was  not  afraid  and  soon 
gained  her  old  composure,  that  was  ad- 
mired by  her  old  friends.  Out  of  six  girls 
she  was  chosen  as  the  most  capable  and 
was  told  to  report  in  two  weeks  at  the 
dock  at  a certain  time,  when  they  should 
sail  for  France.  She  signed  the  necessary 
papers  and  hurriedly  went  home. 

The  destined  day  found  her  at  the  dock, 
alone,  but  when  they  sailed  out  of  New 
York  harbor,  there  wasn’t  a girl  any  hap- 
pier than  Marion  Wood,  the  ex-heiress. 
She  had  found  herself  at  last. 

Kathleen  O’Keefe,  ’20. 


A SHRIEK 

One  winter  night  four  young  people 
went  for  a ride.  Willard  and  George  wished 
to  go  to  the  “ haunted  house,”  but  Eliza- 
beth and  Eleanor  did  not.  However,  it 
was  decided  to  take  the  back  road  which 
led  to  the  deserted  farmhouse. 

The  road  was  dark  and  lonely  shaded  by 
great  pine  trees.  Dead  leaves  and  branches 
could  be  seen  blowing  over  the  slippery 
crust.  The  wind  whistled  in  the  branches 
and  weird  noises  were  heard  on  every  side. 
Even  the  snow  creaked  under  the  horse’s 
feet. 

For  a while  no  one  spoke,  but  finally  one 
of  the  boys  suggested  telling  ghost  stories. 
The  girls,  although  frightened,  not  daring 
to  say  so,  consented.  The  stories  were  of 
graveyards,  of  ghosts,  and  of  all  uncanny 
things.  Eleanor  kept  glancing  behind, 
fearing  to  see  a shadow  or  fully  expecting 
to  see  a white  figure  come  out  of  the 
woods. 

At  last,  after  climbing  a steep  hill,  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  old  house.  It  stood  in 
an  open  space,  and  could  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  moonlight.  The  paint,  once  white,  was 
now  a dirty  color.  The  blinds  were  half 
off,  and  those  which  remained  were  swing- 
ing back  and  forth.  The  glass  in  the  wind- 
ows was  gone,  and  even  the  chimney  was 
slowly  falling. 

But  as  they  looked,  a shriek  was  heard 
in  the  distance.  With  a frightened  scream 
both  girls  clung  to  each  other,  while  they 
exchanged  glances.  What  could  it  be! 
Nothing  could  be  seen,  and  the  boys  tried 
to  reassure  them. 

“ Let’s  get  out  and  explore,”  said 
George. 

“ Sure,  let’s  clear  up  the  mystery,”  as- 
sented Willard. 

The  girls  wanted  to  hurry  away  as  fast 
as  possible  and  begged  and  demanded  that 


the  boys  would  not  get  out.  But  it  was  of 
no  use.  They  said  the  girls  could  either  go 
with  them  or  stay  in  the  sleigh.  At  this, 
both  girls  jumped  out  and  followed  the 
boys. 

All  through  the  house  they  went.  Every 
room  was  bare  and  empty,  and  because  of 
this,  every  sound  was  echoed  and  reechoed. 
Just  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
the  awful  shriek  was  heard  again,  but  in- 
stead of  sounding  in  the  house  it  seemed  to 
be  far  away. 

“ I do  believe  some  spirit  is  trying  to 
lure  us  away,”  said  Elizabeth.  “ Do  come, 
boys,  and  go  home.” 

The  boys,  however,  wished  to  see  the 
rest  of  the  house  but,  after  that,  they  went 
back  to  the  sleigh  and  started  home.  Just 
after  they  left  the  yard  they  came  to  a 
steep  ravine.  Below  they  saw  a stalled 
engine,  and  again  there  was  heard  the 
shrill  sound. 

This  time  they  realized  that  the  shriek 
had  not  been  that  of  the  ghost  but  of  a 
train  signalling  to  a nearby  station  for  aid. 

Hazel  Nims,  ’20. 


BETTY  AND  HER  DOG  ROVER 

Betty  was  the  only  child  of  a very 
wealthy  family,  therefore  she  was  nearly 
spoiled.  Betty’s  best  friend  was  Rover,  a 
large,  brown  shepherd  dog,  always  wearing 
a large  white  collar.  Whenever  Betty  went 
to  Si  Hicken’s  to  buy  a stick  of  peppermint 
candy  Rover  went  too.  Rover  led  the  pro- 
cession while  Betty  walked  proudly  on  with 
the  shiny  penny  hidden  securely  in  her  lit- 
the  white  fist,  then  Nurse  followed  sedately 
behind. 

The  old  gardener  .was  a mean-looking 
Italian,  and  Betty  cried  when  she  met  him, 
while  Rover  quite  frequently  tore  his 
trousers  for  him,  as  he  feared  he  meant 
harm  to  Betty.  The  gardener  had  a few 
friends,  who  lived  in  the  slums  of  the  city. 
It  was  with  these  certain  friends  that  he 
was  planning  a plot  against  the  child’s 
father.  Rover  disliked  the  man  and  often 
followed  him,  until  the  gardener  made  him 
yelp  with  pain  from  the  stones  that  he 
threw  at  him. 

One  evening  the  dog  succeeded  in  fol- 
lowing the  mean-looking  gardener  to  a hole 
in  a cellar  wall.  After  the  man  had  crawled 
out  and  gone  away  Rover  went  in,  and  see- 
ing something  round  which  looked  like  one 
of  Betty’s  toys,  he  carried  it  back  to  her 
between  his  teeth. 

“ What’s  this  daddy?  ” Betty  asked,  af- 
ter she  had  examined  it  carefully  and  had 
squinted  at  it  queerly.  After  her  father 
had  told  her  about  the  round  article  with 
the  long  tube  coming  from  it,  Betty  shiv- 
ered, and  later  dreamt  about  the  gardener 
and  the  article  which  her  father  called  a 
bomb. 

While  she  was  walking  with  the  Nurse 
through  the  garden,  the  next  morning,  she 
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found  a folded  sheet  of  paper,  which  she 
put  in  her  dress-pocket,  never  thinking  any 
more  about  it  until  that  night,  when  Nurse 
was  getting  her  ready  for  bed.  With  her 
pink  pajamas  on  she  ran  down  to  her  fa- 
ther who  was  entertaining  a few  business 
men.  “ Sure  enough,  I have  a clue  to  the 
owner  of  that  bomb,”  he  exclaimed.  Since 
one  of  the  four  men  was  a registered  de- 
tective he  set  to  work  on  the  case.  He 
traced  Rover’s  friend,  the  gardener,  and 
before  twelve  hours  had  elapsed  had  him 
locked  securely  in  hand-cuffs  and  telling 
all  the  particulars  of  the  plot. 

To  whom  will  we  give  the  credit  of  find- 
ing the  guilty  one.  Rover,  Betty  or  the  de- 
tective? Betty  thought  Rover  the  hero  of 
the  day  and  rewarded  him  accordingly,  by 
taking  him  to  Si  Hickin’s  the  very  next 
morning  and  spending  on  him  her  five 
shiny  pennies. 

Marion  Tucker,  ’20. 


A FOOTBALL  GAME 

“All  ready  Greenwich?  All  ready 
Hampden?  ” thus  came  the  call  of  the  ref- 
eree, there  was  the  shrill  piping  of  his 
whistle  and  the  game  was  on.  This  was 
the  deciding  contest  in  a series  of  three 
games  played  by  the  rival  elevens,  to  de- 
cide the  Interscholastic  championship. 
Each  team  had  one  victory  to  its  credit,  so 
the  possession  of  the  prize,  a golden  cup 
with  the  name  of  the  winning  team  on  it, 
depended  on  the  outcome  of  this  game. 

The  Greenwich  left-half  kicked  the  ball 
and  sent  it  sailing  in  a long  arc  to  the 
Hampden  ten  yard  line.  From  there  the 
Hampden  quarterback  brought  it  back  fif- 
teen yards  before  he  was  tackled.  Then, 
by  a long  series  of  rushes  and  thrusts  at 
the  Greenwich  line,  the  ball  was  placed  on 
the  latter’s  thirty-yard  line.  There,  how- 
ever, they  presented  a more  solid  defense 
and  Hampden  was  forced  to  punt.  This 
short  punt  (against  the  wind)  was  recov- 
ered and  brought  back  to  the  Greenwich 
fifteen  yard  line.  Immediately,  they  be- 
gan their  advance  down  the  field  and 
placed  the  ball  on  the  Hampden  thirty-five 
yard  line,  when  they  lost  the  ball  on  the 
last  down.  Hampden  began  the  attack 
again,  and  had  proceeded  to  the  Greenwich 
forty-five  yard,  when  the  whistle  blew,  for 
the  first  quarter. 

The  second  quarter  was  very  much  like 
the  first,  except  that  the  Hampden  team 
was  favored  in  punting  by  a strong  breeze. 
Both  teams  stuck  pretty  well  to  a straight 
football,  but  they  proved  themselves  to  be 
very  closely  matched. 

The  third  quarter  proved  more  interest- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  after  a punt  by 
Hampden,  Greenwich’s  right  half  caught 
the  ball  and  brought  the  Greenwich  con- 
tingent of  rooters  to  their  feet  in  the 
stands  by  making  a forty-five  yard  gain 
with  the  ball,  successfully  dodging  several 


interfering  Hampden  players.  Then  the 
Greenwich  team  slowed  down  again  and 
gave  the  ball  to  Hampden  on  downs.  The 
latter  team  began  a series  of  trick  plays, 
bewildering  and  misleading,  which  netted 
them  quite  large  gains,  so  that  the  ball  was 
away  back  in  Greenwich  territory.  As  be- 
fore, however,  the  Greenwich  team  held, 
under  the  shadow  of  their  goal-posts,  and 
the  whistle  blew  for  the  third  quarter. 

Three  quarters  of  the  game  played  and 
not  a score!  Such  a close  and  exciting 
contest  had  not  been  seen  on  that  field  in 
three  years,  and  everybody  was  on  edge 
with  the  excitement.  Every  minute  the 
short  snappy  cheers  of  Greenwich  and  the 
longer  cheers  of  Hampden  would  burst 
forth  from  the  stands. 

Then  the  teams  lined  up  for  the  last 
quarter.  The  ball  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hampden  team.  As  before  they  pro- 
duced a number  of  trick  plays,  but  the 
Greenwich  team  was  more  wide-awake 
now,  and  shortened  their  gains.  The  game 
proceeded  much  as  before,  each  team  tak- 
ing up  the  attack  for  a while  and  then  los- 
ing the  ball  on  downs.  In  this  way  they 
used  up  the  time  until  but  four  minutes 
were  left,  and  the  spectators  were  thinking 
that  the  game  would  result  in  a tie,  when 
the  accident  occurred.  The  ball  was  in  the 
possession  of  Hampden  on  their  own  thir- 
ty-five yard  line.  Their  full-back,  having 
been  used  a great  deal  in  the  last  part  of 
the  game,  was  tiring.  When  the  ball  was 
snapped  to  him  on  a quick  play  he  failed  to 
move  soon  enough  and  fumbled.  Immedi- 
ately the  Greenwich  right  end  fell  on  the 
ball.  Then  the  demoralized  Hampden  team 
fell  back  under  the  hard  hammering  of  the 
Greenwich  backs.  With  a minute  to  play, 
and  the  ball  on  the  fifteen  yard  line,  the 
quarter-back  hesitated.  At  last,  seeming 
to  have  made  up  his  mind,  he  rapped  out 
the  signals.  Greenwich  formed  up  for  a 
drop-kick,  but  instead  of  kicking,  the 
Greenwich  full-back  held  the  ball  an  in- 
stant and  then  snapped  a quick  pass  into 
the  hands  of  a waiting  end  who  raced  over 
the  intervening  white  chalk  lines  to  the 
goal-line,  for  a touch-down  and  victory. 

Greenwich  had  no  time  to  kick  goal  for 
a mass  of  cheering  and  shouting  students 
poured  onto  the  field  and  the  players  were 
carried  off  on  their  shoulders.  Many  were 
the  aches  and  weary,  tired  feelings,  but 
who  cared?  for  victory  was  theirs! 

W.  H.  Jillson,  ’18. 


A STREAK  OF  TRUE  BLUE 

The  wind  blew  a gale  over  Mount  Hay- 
den, as  the  high  hill  had  been  named,  and 
the  two  girls  standing  on  the  summit 
looked  anxiously  at  the  fast  darkening 
clouds. 

“ Oh  dear,”  sighed  Helen,  regretfully, 
“ it  is  going  to  storm  and  spoil  our  walk. 
Will  we  have  to  go  home?  ” 
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Her  sister  answered  slowly,  for  she  had 
see  these  storms  before,  and  the  black 
clouds  were  threatening.  “We  will  not 
have  time  to  go  home,  Helen.  The  rain 
will  drench  us  before  we  get  there,  if  we 
attempt  it.  Didn't  dad  say  something 
about  an  old  house  do\vn  the  other  side? 
Let's  go  and  look." 

The  girls  gathered  their  lunch  boxes 
and  hurried  down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain.  By  this  time,  the  thunder  was 
rolling  ominously  and  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning were  vivid  and  frequent. 

“ Do  hurry.  Bell,  you  are  so  slow.  See, 
it  is  raining  now,"  exclaimed  Helen. 
“Where  is  your  house?  I don't  see  a thing 
except  trees  and  hills  anywhere." 

Belle's  voice  was  anxious,  but  she  tried 
not  to  let  Helen  know  how  worried  she 
was.  “ I don't  know,  dear,"  she  said 
lightly,  “ but  we  will  surely  And  some- 
thing." 

On  down  the  hill  they  hurried.  The 
deep  rolls  of  thunder  and  the  cracks  of 
lightning  shook  the  earth,  and  Belle,  who 
remembered  the  storm  of  ten  summers  ago, 
was  Ailed  with  fear.  She  knew  that  the 
wind  and  rain  promised  to  work  havoc  on 
the  mountain  top,  tearing  down  trees,  and 
perhaps  endangering  their  own  home  in 
the  valley.  She  knew  that  she  and  Helen 
were  in  great  danger  of  being  struck  by 
lightning,  and  also  that  they  might  be 
killed  by  falling  trees.  Over  yonder,  a 
huge  pine  was  being  stripped  of  its 
branches  by  the  wind  and  flashes  of  light- 
ning. 

Helen  was  becoming  exhausted  from  the 
flight  and  as  they  stopped  to  rest  Belle 
tried  to  make  plans.  They  were  running 
steadily  away  from  home,  and  she  knew 
they  were  near  to  no  houses.  Slowly  the 
truth  dawned  upon  her.  They  were  lost, 
hopelessly  lost  on  the  mountain. 

“ What  is  the  matter.  Belle?  Do  tell 
me.  I know  that  you  are  worried  about 
something,"  said  Helen  anxiously. 

“ It  is  no  use  sister  mine,"  replied  Belle, 
trying  to  speak  bravely,  “ we  must  stop 
and  wait  until  the  storm  is  over.  We  must 
put  our  sweaters  about  us  and  crouch  un- 
der some  rock;  that  is  a big  one  over 
there,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a huge  boul- 
der. “ God  will  take  care  of  us." 

Trembling  with  fear,  the  girls  crouched 
under  the  partial  shelter.  The  storm  was 
at  its  height,  and  the  wind  and  lightning 
were  tearing  down  large  trees.  Once  a 
tree  barely  escaped  striking  Belle,  who 
was  bravely  trying  to  shield  her  younger 
sister. 

“ Let's  eat.  Belle,"  suggested  Helen,  “ I 
am  most  starved.  We  still  have  our  lunches. 
Isn't  it  noon?  " 

Belle  looked  at  the  little  watch  which 
she  wore,  and  which  luckily  had  not  been 
damaged  by  the  water.  It  was  three  o'clock. 

“ Yes,  let's  eat  a little.  We  have  for- 
gotten our  dinner  in  the  storm." 


Belle  opened  the  box  which  Helen  had 
brought  from  home,  but  wisely  saved  hers 
aside  for  an  emergency. 

Both  were  hungry,  and  ate  as  much  of 
the  lunch  as  Belle  thought  was  wise.  Mean- 
while the  rain  had  almost  ceased,  but  the 
thunder  still  rolled  and  the  wind  howled 
about  them.  Slowly  darkness  fell,  but  still 
Belle  did  not  dare  start  for  home. 

“ Can't  we  go  home?  " sobbed  Helen, 
who  was  tired  and  wet,  from  crouching  in 
the  shelter. 

“ I happen  to  have  my  flash-light  in  my 
box,"  answered  Belle,  “ and  as  I hate  to 
stay  here  all  night,  perhaps  we  can  get 
there,  that  is,  if  you  aren't  too  tired,"  she 
added. 

Helen  was  naturally  frail  and  such  an 
unusual  experience  had  tired  her,  but  she 
asserted  that  she  was  able  to  start  for 
home. 

It  was  hard  walking  against  the  wind, 
and  the  rain  still  fell,  but  the  girls  strug- 
gled bravely  on.  Helen  was  half-carried 
by  Belle,  over  the  rocks  and  stones.  On 
over  the  hill  they  hastened,  wet,  tired  and 
cold.  At  last  the  lights  of  home  were  seen 
shining  through  the  mists. 

“ Mother  always  puts  the  lamp  in  the 
window  when  we  are  late  home,  and  she 
didn't  forget,"  thought  Belle,  thankfully. 

Soon  they  reached  the  door  of  the  little 
farmhouse,  and  mother  was  waiting  for 
them  there. 

Helen  was  too  exhausted  to  speak,  and 
Belle  told  the  story.  Father  listened  in 
silence  but  a little  later,  when  both  girls 
were  warm  and  dry  in  bed,  he  said  to  his 
wife,  “ I didn't  know  there  were  two  such 
girls  in  the  state,  mother.  No  one  else 
could  have  faced  such  a storm,  without 
giving  up." 

Both  smiled  happily.  “ They  are  their 
father's  daughters,"  she  said. 

Dorothy  Wright,  '20. 


THE  FIRST  MAIL  ACROSS  THE  PLAINS 

“ I can  ride  as  well  as  any  of  the  riders 
you  have  now,"  exclaimed  Joe. 

“ I know  it,"  replied  Bill  Anderson,  boss 
of  the  Pony  Express  for  district  number 
one. 

Joe  lived  near  the  home  station  for  the 
district,  and  could  usually  be  found  there, 
watching  the  men  leave  with  the  mails.  He 
was  only  sixteen  years  old,  but  could  ride, 
and  knew  the  route,  as  well  as  any  of  An- 
derson's riders.  Joe's  chief  ambition  was  to 
be  a rider,  and  carry  the  mail.  Every  time 
he  brought, up  the  subject  to  Bill,  the  boss 
would  tell  him  he  was  not  old  enough,  that 
when  he  was  eighteen  he  could  be  one  of 
his  riders. 

One  day,  while  Joe  was  at  the  station, 
Dick  Bronson,  the  most  experienced  rider 
in  the  service,  dashed  up  to  the  station  and 
dropped  from  his  horse.  Dick  carried  the 
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bags  on  the  return  journey  from  the  town 
of  Lost  Mine,  forty  miles  distant.  Joe  and 
Bill  ran  up  to  the  rider,  who  had  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood.  He  had  been  shot  in 
the  shoulder,  and  when  the  flow  of  blood 
had  been  stopped  he  soon  revived.  The 
rider  said  he  had  been  attacked  by  a band 
of  Indians  and  shot  low  down  in  the  shoul- 
der. It  had  happened  when  he  was  about 
nine  miles  from  the  home  station,  but  he 
had  managed  to  outrun  the  Indians  because 
his  horse  was  fresh.  In  the  meantime  the 
rider  from  the  other  district  arrived  with 
the  bags,  and  Bud  Bronson,  brother  of 
Dick,  a substitute  rider,  started  on  the  re- 
turn to  Lost  Mine. 

During  the  next  few  days  other  reports 
that  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity  were 
brought  in,  but  no  more  riders  were  mo- 
lested. A week  after  Dick  had  been  wound- 
ed, Bud  did  not  arrive  at  the  station  on 
time.  The  rider  from  the  other  district  be- 
came impatient,  and  said  “ It’s  the  work 
of  the  Indians  again.” 

An  hour  after  he  was  due.  Bud  Bronson 
came  dashing  across  the  plains.  He  did 
not  come  from  the  West,  but  from  the 
South.  He  fell  from  the  saddle,  and  when 
questioned,  all  he  could  say  was,  “ In- 
dians! ” He  had  been  severely  wounded 
three  times. 

No  other  riders  were  available,  but  the 
mail  must  go  through  to  Lost  Mine.  Joe 
spoke  up  and  said,  “ I know  the  route,  and 
can  take  it  through  on  Starface,  my  own 
horse.” 

The  mail  bags  were  changed  and,  armed 
with  two  revolvers  and  a rifle,  Joe  started 
on  the  ten  mile  ride  to  the  nearest  relay 
station.  He  expected  a fresh  horse  to  be 
awaiting  him,  but  on  arriving  he  saw  that 
the  station  was  deserted.  He  started  to- 
ward the  next  one,  and  noticed  the  trail  of 
many  unshod  ponies  going  toward  it.  The 
next  station  also  was  deserted,  the  men 
having  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Indians. 
When  he  was  about  half  way  to  the  third 
post,  he  saw  the  Indians  ride  from  a ra- 
vine a short  distance  to  his  right.  Joe  knew 
his  only  hope  was  in  beating  the  Indians 
to  the  third  cabin,  which  had  heavy  oak 
doors  and  windows.  Once  there  he  hoped 
to  keep  them  off  until  help  arrived,  though 
he  expected  no  one  there  to  help.  He  beat 
them  to  the  cabin,  and  taking  Starface  in- 
side, he  barred  the  doors  and  windows  and 
prepared  for  the  attack.  The  Indians  dis- 
mounted and  started  toward  the  post.  As 
they  were  about  to  rush  to  the  station  they 
were  attacked  by  a body  of  men  who  had 
set  out  from  Lost  Mine.  The  Indians  hav- 
ing been  routed,  Joe  leaped  upon  Starface 
and  dashed  over  the  remanining  ten  miles 
to  Lost  Mine.  He  not  only  took  the  mail 
through  safely,  but  made  up  the  hour 
which  Bud  Bronson  had  lost. 

On  his  return  to  the  home  station  Bill 
said,  “ Uncle  Sam  needs  such  mail  riders  as 


you,  and  from  now  on  you  are  a regular 
rider  for  this  district.” 

Frank  Boeder,  ’20. 


SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

The  following  committee  for  graduation 
was  elected:  Mr.  Henries,  Mr.  Jillson,  Miss 
Simons,  Miss  Milkey  and  Miss  Keefe. 

The  class  purchased  a gift  for  Charles 
Farwell,  who  has  entered  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Service,  and  who  is  now  stationed  at  Block 
Island. 

A motto  and  new  banner  were  selected. 
The  motto  is:  “Not  on  the  Heights  But 
Climbing.” 

The  Thrift  Stamp  drive  was  successful. 
The  captains  chosen  by  the  class  were : 

Miss  Milkey,  assisted  by  Miss  Kelleher 
and  Miss  Bourdeau,  for  the  girls,  and  Mr. 
Jacobus,  assisted  by  Mr.  Farwell  and  Mr. 
Styles,  for  the  boys. 

The  class  will  hold  a dance  instead  of  a 
banquet. 


CLASS  NOTES 

1919 


The  third  annual  Prize  Speaking  Contest 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Junior  Class  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  Mattie  C.  Ord- 
way  of  the  English  Department  Friday 
evening,  April  26,  1918,  with  the  following 
program : 

March,  “Naval  Parade” Lampe 

Orchestra 
1-.  Esther  Hertter 

“ The  Fiddle  Told  ”...  .By  Nora  Franklin 

2.  Florence  McClintock 

“ The  Correction  of  Benny  ”.  . J.  T.  Bishop 

3.  Warren  Argy 

“ The  Shadow  of  the  Guillotine  ” 

By  Walter  Rothwell 

Cornet  Solo,  “ Non  E Ver  ” Deuza 

Hollis  Billings 

4.  Helen  McCrea 

“ Cy  Pringle’s  Detective  Experience  ” 

Anon 


5.  Geneve  Partridge 

“The  Prison  Stain” Lucy  B.  Jerome 

6.  Anna  Killelea 

“Peaches” George  V.  Hobart 

7.  Robert  Ripley 

“ Our  Guide  in  Rome  ” Mark  Twain 

Gavotte,  “ Mignon  ” Bizet 

Orchestra 

8.  Blondena  Argy 

“ Billy  Brad  and  the  Big  Lie  ” 

Ellis  Parker  Butler 

9.  Katherine  Bitzer 

“ Tommy’s  Girl  ”.  . . Helen  Parker 

10.  Alma  Verrier 

“ At  the  Photographer’s  ”...  Harriet  Ford 
Over  400  people  attended  this  very  suc- 
cessful contest.  The  crowd  showed  its  ap- 
preciation of  all  the  speakers,  and  few 
among  them  envied  the  judges  their  task. 
Those  in  the  school  knew  well  how  much 
long,  hard  and  faithful  work  was  done  by 
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those  who  were  awarded  no  prize  but  the 
honor  of  appearing  in  the  contest.  And, 
after  all,  the  chief  value  lay  in  the  prepa- 
ration, and  that  value  was  awarded  to  all 
the  contestants  in  the  proportion  of  the  ef- 
fort expended. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Lyman  B.  Phelps, 
Principal  of  Powers  Institute,  Bernardston, 
and  Mrs.  Hazelton.  Their  decision  was: 

First,  Warren  Argy. 

Second,  Florence  McClintock. 

Third,  Robert  Ripley. 

The  Hibernian  Hall  was  very  prettily 
decorated  for  the  occasion. 

The  Class  has  received  a letter  from 
Murray  Nelson,  who  is  somewhere  in 
France,”  thanking  them  for  the  gift  which 
was  presented  to  him  when  he  entered  the 
service. 


JUNIOR  NOTES 

The  Junior  Prom  was  held  in  the  Hibern- 
ian Hall  on  Friday  evening.  May  24th.  It 
was  a great  success  and  everyone  who  at- 
tended voted  that  it  was  one  of  the  best 
Proms  that  our  High  School  ever  held.  The 
receiving  line  was  as  follows:  Mr.  Edson, 
Mr.  Schuster,  Miss  LaMarsh,  Edward  Tea- 
han.  Miss  Hickey,  Nicholas  Murley,  Mar- 
tha Smith,  Joseph  Kimball  and  Alfred 
Stotz. 

The  decorations  of  orange  and  black 
were  considered  very  artistic  by  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  them.  The 
cozy  corners  were  decorated  with  orange 
and  black,  and  red  and  white,  for  the  Jun- 
ior and  Senior  classes  respectively.  The 
Philharmonic  orchestra  rendered  some 
very  enjoyable  music.  The  Patronesses 
were  as  follows:  Mrs.  Francis  Brick,  Mrs. 
Albert  Smith  and  Mrs.  William  Argy. 

The  committee  in  charge  was  Raymond 
Parson,  Katherine  Bitzer,  Daniel  Welcome, 
Alma  Verrier,  Anna  Killelea,  Alfred  Stotz, 
Miss  LaMarsh,  Edward  Teahau  and  Martha 
Smith. 


of  entertaining  the  school  on  April  18  at 
the  exercises  held  to  commemorate  the  Pa- 
triots who  fell  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Readings  concerning  the  Liberty  Loan 
were  given  by  Miss  Catherine  Lapean,  Miss 
Kathleen  O’Keefe  and  Miss  Margaret 
Ponch.  Miss  Marguerite  Rist  played  a so- 
lo on  the  piano.  Hollis  Billings  rendered 
two  cornet  solos.  Miss  Ernestine  Brown 
and  Miss  Helen  Abercrombie  sang.  The 
exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  by  the  School. 

During  the  Freshman  Year  the  class 
chose  green  and  white  for  the  class  colors, 
but  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  to  secure 
a class  banner.  Nor  has  the  class  a class 
flower.  Nor  has  the  class  a motto.  Why 
not  act  on  these  matters  at  the  next  class 
meeting? 

1921 

The  Freshman  students  in  Room  Six  are 
neglected.  They  are  not  told  of  class  meet- 
ings or  treated  as  if  they  are  members  of 
the  class. 

The  Freshman  girls  are  asked  to  help  the 
Belgians.  All  get  busy  and  help. 

Miss  S.  — “ Correct  your  English  as  you 
r03.d  it 

Matter-of-Fact  Student  — “ It  can’t  be 
did.” 

In  History  — “ What  more  do  we  know 
of  Miltiades?  ” 

Answer  — “ He  died  after  Marathon.” 

Teddy  (in  English)  — “I  only  caught 
two  bites.” 

Teacher  — “ Change  it  to  ‘I  only  re- 
ceived two  bites.’  ” (How  many  does  she 
wish  ? ) 

I ■ ’ 

T.  F.  (trying  very  hard  to  say  “ popu- 
lentur  ” from  back  of  room — help)  — 
“ P-pop-pop-pop-p — ” 


CLASS  NOTES 

1920 


The  Sophomore  Class  held  their  play  and 
dance  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  High 
School  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  12. 
Old  Boreas  was  present.  That  was  unfor- 
tunate, but  in  spite  of  the  storm  a large 
audience  was  entertained.  The  play  was 
very  successful,  and  the  money  cleared  will 
be  used  to  pay  for  the  Liberty  Bond  pur- 
chased during  the  second  drive. 

Cast 


My  Lord  in  Livery  Albert  C,  Moreau 

The  Family  Butler  John  M.  Donovan 

The  New  Butler  Hollis  Billings 

Robert  Thomas  F.  Kelly 

Friends  of  Miss  Amberley 

Marguerite  Rist,  Kathleen  O’Keefe 
Miss  Amberley  Catherine  Lapean 

The  Sophomore  Class  had  the  pleasure 


Discipula  Brilliante  — “ If  you  throw 
slaves  into  the  lampreys  (enormous  eels 
considered  a delicacy  served  smothered  in 
wine  sauce)  and  the  lampreys  eat  the 
slaves,  and  you  eat  the  lampreys,  isn’t  it 
the  same  as  eating  the  slaves?  ” 

Responsa  Magistri  — “Well,  you  go  to 
the  barnyard  and  watch  the  poultry  eating 
for  half  a day,  and  think  of  your  Sunday 
dinner.” 

Wanted  — A penny  for  every  time  Sully 
says  ‘ done  it  ’ for  ‘ did  it.’ 

The  Freshman  Class  social  occurred 
June  14  at  the  school  hall.  A large  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  other  classes  had 
a very  enjoyable  evening. 

Several  members  of  the  Class  have 
Scarlet  fever. 
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Ask  “ Pinkey  ” about  the  sensation  of 
erupting  with  Vesuvius. 

Account  for  the  following  construction: 
“ He  had  not  ought  to  do  unto  others — " 

Dangerous  — Water  and  flowers  near 
Vladish. 


oakum  is  prepared  it  is  made  into  pads  for 
the  wounded  soldiers  by  the  Senior  Red 
Cross.  The  Manual  Training  Department 
of  the  Sub-Freshman  Class  has  made  four 
game  tables.  They  are  to  be  used  for 
cards  or  checkers  at  Camp  Devens. 

Annette  Farwell,  ’22. 


“ What  do  we  get  from  there?  ” 

“ Horns  of  elephants.” 

“ Where  does  the  Po  rise?  ” 

Knowing  Student  — “ In  the  Aegean.” 


SUB-FRESHMAN  NOTES 


The  Memorial  Day  Exercises,  held  on 
May  29,  were  in  charge  of  the  Sub-Fresh- 
man Class.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Orchestra 

Memorial  Day  Anna  Voetsch 

Chorus 

Patriotism  Anna  Hanley 

A Bit  of  Advice  Leonard  Kelly 

American  Citizenship  James  Eva 

Chorus,  Union  and  Liberty 
Speaker 


Service  Flag 
Thoughts  of  Our  Allies 


Rev.  P.  J.  Lee 
Marjorie  Campbell 


Gertrude  Bardwell 
Bertha  Murley 
Margaret  Kane 
Mildred  Siteman 
Helen  Brick 


Star  Spangled  Banner 

The  Sub-Freshman  Class  leads  in  the 
sale  of  thrift  stamps,  having  sold  the 
amount  of  $833.25.  All  are  waiting  for 
that  promised  holiday. 

The  girls  of  the  class  are  knitting 
squares  for  afghans  for  use  in  Belgium 
and  France.  They  intend  to  complete  two 
before  June. 

The  class  has  been  divided  as  to  elected 
courses.  Those  who  elected  the  College 
or  General  are  in  one  group  while  the  Com- 
mercial students  are  in  two  groups.  Alge- 
bra and  Civics  take  the  place  of  Arithmetic 
and  History. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

The  Sub-Freshman  Class  had  charge  of 
the  Memorial  Day  exercises  May  29th.,  at 
which  time  the  High  School  Service  Flag 
was  unfurled.  The  same  day  a letter  was 
written  to  each  person  represented  on  the 
flag.  Some  have  already  received  them 
and  it  is  hoped  the  others  will  soon.  At 
this  writing  two  replies  have  come  to  the 
writers  expressing  the  pleasure  which  the 
letters  gave  them. 

The  Sub-Freshmen  worked  hard  for  the 
success  of  the  Food  Sale.  After  hearing 
Mr.  Howland’s  interesting  talk  on  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  we  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  aid 
him.  At  present  our  class  is  giving  time 
to  clean  oakum  in  Room  15.  After  the 


JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  WORK  IN  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

• On  May  eighteenth  a food  sale  was  held 
at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  Thirty 
five  dollars  were  realized.  With  this  mon- 
ey material  was  purchased,  to  be  made  in- 
to clothes  for  the  destitute  children  of  war- 
stricken  countries. 

These  clothes  are  being  made  by  the 
pupils  of  the  High  School,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Miss  Hickey.  To  date  we  are 
glad  to  give  the  following  report:  Six 

surgical  shirts,  made  by  the  request  of  the 
Senior  Red  Cross;  ten  suits,  for  Belgium 
children;  twenty-two  dresses  for  baby’s 
outfit,  twenty-five  baby  jackets,  twenty- 
two  capes  and  hoods,  and  twenty-five  pairs 
of  bootees. 

A certain  number  of  periods  are  spent 
each  day  for  this  work.  As  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  ten  or  twelve  helmets  made 
by  June  twenty-fourth,  the  director  of  the 
Franklin  County  Red  Cross  Chapter  asked 
this  High  School  to  make  them. 

Mrs.  Allan,  known  as  Mother  Allan,  gave 
a short  talk  before  the  student  body.  She 
outlined  a few  practical  things  which 
might  be  done  by  the  students. 

The  girls  in  typewriting  are  copying  di- 
rections for  both  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Red  Cross.  While  the  Red  Cross  Drive  was 
in  progress  much  valuable  work  was  done 
by  volunteer  typists  of  the  school. 

Tuesday,  June  4th,  Mr.  Howland,  an 
eminent  Y.M.C.A.  worker,  delivered  an  in- 
teresting speech  to  the  student  body.  He 
wishes  to  have  the  soldiers  overseas  well 
supplied  with  mail.  For  this  reason  he 
wants  the  pupils  to  make  a house  to  house 
canvass  to  secure  the  addresses  of  the  boys 
in  service. 

This  is  being  done  so  all  who  are  over 
seas  will  receive  mail  from  some  source. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  students  will  enter  in- 
to this  work  with  enthusiasm. 

Esther  Sauter,  1922. 


EXCHANGES 

The  Echo  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
the  following  Exchanges: 

The  Exponent,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

The  Student,  Clinton,  Mass. 

The  Hermonite,  Mt,  Hermon,  Mass. 

The  Oracle,  Athol,  Mass. 

The  Students’  Review,  Northampton, 
Mass. 
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The  Eltrurian,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

The  Hopkins  Arms,  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  Student  — A good  sized  and  well 
filled  paper.  Very  interesting. 

The  Students’  Review  is  a true  prodigal. 
We  were  glad  to  receive  it  again. 

The  Eltrurian,  Haverhill,  Mass, 
surprise.  A very  nice  paper  indeed. 

The  other  stand-bys  are  also  fully  ap- 
preciated. 


OLLA  PODRIDA 

There  has  not  been  that  spontaneous 
literary  enthusiasm  that  is  expected  in  a 
first  class  high  school  such  as  Turners  is. 
We  started  the  year  well.  But  the  amount 
of  material  submitted  has  steadily  de- 
creased. The  atmosphere  is  for  some 
strange  and  inexplicable  reason  not 
charged  with  literary  lightning. 

Humdlity  was  reckoned  by  Franklin  to  be 
a virtue  — and  no  doubt  it  is.  But  is  it  a 
virtue  to  gently  but  persistently  pass  on 
every  little  opportunity  to  do  something 
for  the  School  and  yourself  to  the  sloping 
shoulders  of  your  neighbor?  It  may  be 
true  that  you  are  not  a genuis — nobody  ac- 
cused you  of  being  one  when  you  were  re- 
quested to  write  for  the  school  paper  — 
but  it  is  far  more  creditable  to  you  and 
your  class  to  do  your  bit  than  to  hand  it 
down.  Has  the  school  as  a whole  con- 
sidered well  what  class  does  things?  Has 
the  school  counted  up  the  opportunities 
that  have  been  offered  to  them,  but  ac- 
cepted chiefly  by  the  little  band  of  work- 
ers on  the  third  floor  of  the  high  school 
building?  Whose  gain  is  it? 

We  are  confident  that  The  Echo  will  find 
itself  overwhelmed  with  the  offers  of  its 
good  friends  to  help  it  along  when  they 
have  read  this  little  article. 

It  was  Lord  Bacon,  the  erudite  Eliza- 
bethan, who  suggested  that  some  books 
should  be  tasted,  some  chewed,  and  a few 
thoroughly  digested.  Tasting  seems  to  be 
popular  in  these  days.  But  we  wonder 
sometimes  how  many  of  the  pupils  of  this 
high  school  ever  thoroughly  digested  the 
contents  of  any  worthy  work.  That  is 
what  counts.  You  remember  what  the  old 
Quaker  said:  “It  is  not  what  thee  eats 

but  what  thee  digests  that  will  make  thee 
healthy;  it  is  not  what  thee  earns  but 
what  thee  saves  that  will  make  thee 
wealthy;  and  it  is  not  what  thee  reads 
but  what  thee  remembers  that  will  make 
thee  wise.” 

In  the  thrift  stamp  contest,  the  Sub- 
Freshmen  sold  stamps  to  the  value  of 
$828.75.  _ 

The  High  School  pupils  sold  more  than 
$200.00  worth.  Including  Liberty  bonds 
bought,  thrift  stamps,  and  contributions 
to  the  Red  Triangle  and  Red  Cross,  the 
pupils  in  the  High  School  building  have 
raised  over  $1800.00  for  the  support  of 


war  work.  This  takes  no  account  of  the 
knitting  and  other  Red  Cross  work,  nor  of 
the  card  and  checkerboard  tables  made  by 
the  Manual  Training  Department  for  the 
use  of  the  Cantonments. 

The  newspapers  have  published  accounts 
of  some  weird  answers  in  response  to  ques- 
tions concerning  the  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs  during  the  last  few  years  and  the 
outstanding  events  of  the  war.  It  was  re- 
ported, for  instance,  that  in  the  Wakefield 
High  School  only  one-third  of  the  Seniors 
had  heard  of  Ambassador  Gerard,  or  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  One  in  fifteen  knew 
there  was  such  a man  as  Lenine  — the 
champion  fool  of  the  universe.  As  many 
other  schools  reported  similar  instances  of 
class  ignorance  — and  there  was  some  evi- 
dence that  even  among  those  higher  up 
there  were  those  who  having  eyes,  see 
not;  having  ears,  hear  not;  and  having 
understandings,  do  not  understand;  it 
seemed  well  to  try  on  the  Seniors  and 
Juniors  of  Turners  a sprung  quiz  to  see 
what  ideas  they  possessed  of  these  move- 
ments that  shake  the  earth  as  never  before. 

The  pupils  were  asked  to  explain  accur- 
ately who  the  following  men  are,  and  what 
they  have  done  to  win  so  often  a place  on 
the  first  page  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers : 


1. 

Pershing 

11. 

Haig 

2. 

Joffre 

12. 

Crowder 

3. 

Baker 

13. 

Lenine 

4. 

McAdoo 

14. 

Clemenceau 

5. 

Von  Hindenburg 

15. 

Asquith 

6. 

Von  Bernstorff 

16. 

Czernin 

7. 

Foch 

17. 

Smuts 

8. 

Wood 

18. 

Burleson 

9. 

Gerard 

19. 

Hoover 

10. 

Lloyd  George 

20. 

Cadorna 

The  Seniors  averaged  80%  on  this  test 
of  general  information.  The  lowest  mark 
was  33%,  and  the  majority  were  com- 
fortably in  the  eighties.  The  class  in  Civ- 
ics and  Economics  has  had  the  Literary 
Digest  at  the  expense  of  its  members  since 
January;  and  it  has  had  opportunity  to 
write  little  studies  of  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  and  the  issues  involved  — personal, 
social,  economic,  and  financial. 

The  Juniors  who  took  the  test  averaged 
58%.  That  means  that  on  an  average 
they  had  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
eleven  and  one  half  of  the  names  given. 
Nevertheless,  the  average  was  much  low- 
ered by  one  member  who  answered  but 
three  correctly,  and  in  her  discouragement 
even  denied  having  heard  of  the  National 
Food  Administrator  — Hoover. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  try  a similar 
test  on  some  of  our  older  people  — not 
that  there  is  any  doubt  of  their  reading 
and  talking  — but  we  wonder  if  they  re- 
member what  they  read  — if  they  have 
sufficient  interest  in  the  world  of  which 
they  are  citizens;  if  they  realize  that  it  is 
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a vital  truth  that  all  that  concerns  man- 
kind concerns  them. 

The  intelligent  study  of  History  is  the 
prime  requisite  to  good  citizenship  today. 
Had  our  masses  but  listened  to  the  re- 
iterated statements  and  warnings  of  his- 
torians, economists  and  travelers,  we 
would  long  ago  have  prepared  to  do  bat- 
tle against  the  Hun.  The  story  of  modern 
Europe  since  the  days  of  Frederick  the 
Great  could  lead  to  but  one  conclusion.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  open  the  eyes  and 
see. 

In  1873  that  great  Massachusetts  citi- 
zen, Wendell  Phillips,  wrote: 

“ What  does  Prussia  represent?  She 
represents  the  reorganized  feudal  system 
of  the  19th  century.  She  is  a power  mar- 
shalled into  form  by  the  one  purpose  of 
courts  and  soldiers.  She  is  not  a nation; 
she  is  an  army.  Her  great  public  schools 
and  all  her  civil  life  have  a great,  if  not 
primary,  purpose  in  the  design  to  make 
men  soldiers.  Prussia’s  policy  is  an  effort 
to  drag  the  world  back  300  years.  She  is 
the  great  military  outgrowth,  the  abnormal 
monstrosity  of  the  19th  century.” 

FROM  ONE  OF  OUR  FORMER  STU- 
DENTS NOW  IN  FRANCE 

“We  have  been  living  on  travel  rations 
since  we  came  here.  Breakfast  consists  of 
a soup  made  of  bacon  and  potatoes,  hard- 
tack and  tea.  I never  thought  I could  eat 
bacon  in  chunks  in  soup.  Nevertheless,  I do 
and  it  tastes  good.  I’ll  be  glad  to  get  an 
honest  to  goodness  breakfast  of  bacon  and 
eggs,  hot  cornbread,  doughnuts  and  coffee 
again.  At  noon  we  have  beans,  hardtack 
and  tea.  Supper  is  soup  made  of  canned 
corn,  beef  hash  and  hardtack.  The  floor 
of  the  billets  — the  sleeping  places  — are 
dirt  with  straw  filled  with  very  lively  mice. 
For  lights  we  use  candles  in  queer  French 
lanterns  or  holders  made  of  tin  cans.  The 
people  here  are  wonderfully  hospitable.  By 
talking  French  I have  almost  become  one 
of  the  family.  It  is  very  homelike  for  me 
to  have  a place  to  go  where  I can  write  or 
talk  as  I please  in  a warm  room  with  a 
kerosene  lamp.  The  Y.M.C.A.,  though  fine, 
has  such  a bunch  of  fellows  there  is  not 
much  quiet.  The  family  that  has  especially 
made  me  at  home  consists  of  a grandmoth- 
er, mother  and  little  girl  six  years  old.  The 
husband  is  somewhere  at  the  front.  The 
grandmother  has  lost  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  in  the  war,  the  mother  has  lost  a 
daughter,  and  they  blame  it  on  the  war. 
Sometimes  they  give  me  a cup  of  coffee 
and  a slice  of  bread  and  butter  in  the  eve- 
ning. It  tastes  very  good  after  so  much 
hardtack  and  tea.  Coffee  is  $1.44  the 
pound,  sugar  is  40  cents  and  almost  im- 
possible to  get.  Whole  wheat  bread  is  used 
but  hard  to  get.  Perhaps  you  think  I talk 
too  much  about  things  to  eat,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  few  things  we  can  talk  about  with- 


out giving  information  to  the  enemy,  and 
incidentally  it  is  very  close  to  our  hearts.” 


RE-ECHOES 

In  one  English  class  there  is  a bitter 
strife  — 

Between  “ Some  ” pupils  and  “ Miss  Ord- 
way’s  ” knife  — 

But  alas  — the  pupils  have  no  show  — 

For  Schuster  comes  with  his  fiddle  bow!  ! 

The  trouble  is,  to  tell  the  truth 
Is  some  defect  in  growing  youth  — 

So  it  belongs  to  the  class,  as  a whole  — 
you  see 

To  do  away  with  that,  whatever  it  may  be ! 

R.  Ripley,  ’19. 

“ PINDAR  was  a poet.  The  kind  of 
poetry  he  wrote  was  prose.” 

Sullivan  at  map  (during  the  afternoon 
session : 

Teacher  — “ Point  out  the  location  of 
the  earliest  culture  in  Hellas.” 

Finger  wanders  around  North  Africa. 

“ What  are  you  looking  for?  ” 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“ How  do  you  look  for  it,  if  you  don’t 
know  what  you  are  looking  for?  ” 

“ I don’t  know  — I might  see  something 
familiar.” 

Can  .you  imagine  giraffes  13  feet  high 
standing  on  each  other’s  heads  perched  on 
top  of  the  Eifel  Tower  forming  a sort  of 
rainbow  to  the  big  dipper?  It  is  some  sen- 
sation. Try  it. 

The  word  Khaki  is  derived  from  the  East 
Indian  “ Khak,”  meaning  dust.  British 
troops  first  wore  uniforms  of  a dust  col- 
ored fabric  in  the  Sepoy  War  of  1857-8. 
From  that  time  Khaki  was  universally  used 
by  British  and  Native  Indian  troops  in 
Asia.  The  United  States  adopted  the  olive 
drab  during  the  Spanish  W'ar  of  1898,  and 
it  is  popularly  called  khaki  in  imitation  of 
the  regulation  army  uniform. 

“ Up  to  Date  Subjects  ” 

A — is  for  Anthracite,  scarcer  than  gold. 

B — is  for  Bituminous,  hoarded  and  doled; 
C — is  for  Coal  also  charcoal  and  coke; 

D — is  for  Dread,  which  is  no  joke. 

E — is  for  Empty,  applied  to  our  bins; 

F — is  for  Freezing,  each  one  for  sins. 

G — is  for  Garfield,  who  thinks  very  deep; 

H — is  for  Heat,  which  was  formerly  cheap. 
I — is  for  Ice,  with  a great  deal  around; 

J — is  for  Joke,  when  we  fall  to  the  ground. 
K — is  for  KILL  and  applied  to  the  Kaiser; 
L — is  for  Light,  may  we  ever  grow  wiser. 

M — is  for  Money,  a stranger  to  us; 

N — is  for  Night,  when  we  freeze  and  we 
fuss. 

O — is  for  Oil,  such  as  used  by  “ John  D;” 

P — is  for  Pickle,  right  in  it  are  we. 
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Q — is  for  Question,  “ Who  wished  war  on 
us?  ” 

R — is  for  Right,  as  we  all  hope  and  trust. 

S — is  for  Stove,  that  appears  sour. 

T — is  for  Thought,  “ If  we  only  had  pow- 
er.” 

U — is  for  Use,  which  we  have  for  a ton ; 

V — is  for  Value,  we  havn’t  the  “ Mon.” 

W — is  for  Winter,  breezy  and  chill; 

X — is  for  Xcitement  — paying  the  bill. 

Y — is  for  Youth,  which  can  do  as  it 
pleases; 

Z — is  for  Zero,  the  weather  that  freezes. 

D.  Sullivan. 

Teacher  — “ Have  you  any  questions 
about  the  lesson  for  today?  ” 

Pupil  — Yes,  where  is  it?  ” 

Teacher  — “A  fool  can  ask  questions 
that  a wise  man  cannot  answer.” 

Pupil  — “ That’s  why  we  flunked  our 
tests.” — Ex. 

Teacher  — “ What  is  that  noise?  ” 

Pupil  — “I  dropped  a perpendicular.” — 
Ex. 


“ My  ancestors  came  over  on  the  May- 
flower.” 

“ It’s  lucky  they  did.  The  Immigration 
Laws  are  stricter  now.” — Ex. 

He  — “ Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  moon 
affected  the  tide?  ” 

She  — “ No ! I always  thought  that  it 
only  affected  the  untied.” — Ex. 

Young  Man  (in  restaurant)  — “ Do  you 
serve  lobsters  here?  ” 

Waiter  — “Yes;  we  serve  anyone.” — 
Ex. 

BoyAbus,  KissAbus,  SweetA  GirlArum, 
Girllbus,  LikAbus,  Want  A Sommorum, 
Popibus,  HearAbus,  KissA  Sommorum, 
KickAbus,  BoyAbus,  OutAbus  Doorum. 

English  Teacher  — “ How  do  you  spell 
your  name?  ” 

Jo  Charron  — “ J-o-s-e-p-h.” 

Teacher  — “ How  is  oil  found?  ” 

Student  — “ In  a solid.” 

Teacher  — “ How  is  it  then  that  we  get 
it  in  a liquid?  ” 

Student  — “ It  is  melted.” 

Teacher  — “What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween ocean  water  and  water  from  the 
Mediterranean  sea?  ” 

Student  — “ It  is  lighter  and  is  not  so 
blue.” 

Teacher  — “ Yes,  and  it  is  very  wet.” 


Pupils  are  receiving  detentions  with  the 
colors  red  and  white.  When  will  the  blue 
be  added?  ? ? 

Mr.  B.  (in  music)  — “ The  Seniors  come 
in  first,  the  Juniors  next,  then  the  Sopho- 
mores, and  last  the  ‘ Freshmores.’  (A  new 
class  in  this  school.) 


ATHLETICS 


Turners  Falls  High  School  Baseball  team 
opened  its  baseball  season  by  winning  from 
South  Hadley,  by  the  score,  18-7. 


Line-up  ab 

J.  Casey,  If 6 

R.  Casey,  2 6 

Davis,  3 6 

Ripley,  rf  5 

Styles,  p 0 

Marvel,  p 4 

Brazeau,  ss 5 

Henries,  cf  5 

Hoelle,  1 5 

Thomas,  c 5 

Ormsbee,  c 0 


h po  a 
2 2 0 
3 10 

3 2 0 
2 0 1 
0 0 0 
2 2 2 

4 11 
2 2 0 
13  0 
4 14  1 
0 0 0 


e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


47  23  27 

South  Hadley  Falls  High 

Line-up  ab  h po 

Warren,  If  5 0 0 

Ashley,  3 4 1 2 

Long,  c 3 1 7 

Smith,  p 5 1 1 

Bradshaw,  2 4 2 2 

Kilkelly,  1 3 0 7 

Lesperance,  cf 3 0 2 

Ashe,  If 4 0 0 

R.  Smith,  ss 4 0 3 


5 


a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 


2 


e 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


35  5 24  3 3 


Teacher  — “Spring  water  and  salt  wa- 
ter— yes,  and  there  is  one  more.” 

Student  — “ Pluto  Water.” 

E.  S.  — “ Is  gas  piped  in  liquid  form?  ” 


Two-base  hits,  Davis,  Ripley,  Marvel  2, 
Brazeau,  Henries  2,  Thomas;  base  on  balls. 
Marvel  4,  Smith  0;  struck  out  by  Marvel 
14,  by  Smith  7.  Time,  2 hrs.  Umpire, 
Casey. 
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Won  from  Orange  by  Big  Score 

Orange. — Turners  Falls  High  invaded 
Orange  May  4 and  returned  with  a victory 
by  the  score  19  to  9.  Brazeau  and  R.  Casey 
starred  for  Turners  while  Horton  for  Or- 
ange. 


Turners  Falls  Loses  to  Deerfield 

Turners  Falls  High  played  Deerfield 
Academy  at  Turners  Falls  on  Wednesday, 
May  8 and  lost  to  them  by  the  score  of  22 
to  20.  Turners  Falls  used  three  pitchers 
and  kept  the  Deerfield  boys  in  suspense 
during  the  game.  Turners  Falls  had  a 
rally  in  the  eighth  inning  which  gave  the 
opponents  a great  scare,  but  were  unable 
to  keep  the  lead. 


Turners  Falls  Wins  in  a Very  Close  Battle 

Turners  Falls  baseball  team  beat  Arms 
Academy  in  Turners  Falls  May  11,  in  a 
very  interesting  game. 


Line-up 
J.  Casey,  If 
R.  Casey,  2 
Davis,  3 . . . 
Ripley,  rf  . 
Marvel,  p . 
Brazeau,  ss 
Thomas,  c . 
Hoelle,  1 .. 
Henries,  cf 


Turners  Falls 
ab 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 


34 


Arms  Academy 


Line-up  ab 

Upton,  ss  3 

Barnard,  rf  4 

Jangro,  2 4 

Griswold,  3 4 

A.  Eldrige,  cf 4 

Chandler,  If  4 

Ligate,  1 4 

Vanotti,  c 3 

Schontag,  p 4 


34 


h 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

9 


h 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6 


po  e 

0 0 

0 0 

1 1 

0 0 

0 0 

2 1 

11  0 

13  0 

0 0 

27  2 


po  e 

1 0 

2 0 

2 0 

0 0 

1 0 

2 1 

7 0 

9 0 

0 0 

24  1 


Two-base  hits,  Schontag,  J.  Casey,  Da- 
vis, Marvel,  Brazeau;  three-base  hits,  Jan- 
gro; struck  out.  Marvel  8,  Schontag  8;  hit 
by  pitcher,  by  Schontag,  Marvel,  Thomas, 
by  Marvel,  Upton,  Vanotti;  base  on  balls, 
Marvel  1,  Schontag  1;  left  on  bases.  Turn- 
ers Falls  8,  Arms  Academy  5.  Time,  1 hr. 
45  min.  Umpire,  Ayer. 


Turners  Falls  Defeated  by  Greenfield 

Turners  Falls  High  lost  to  Greenfield  in 
a very  close  and  interesting  game  on  May 
25,  the  score  resulting  in  3 to  2. 


Turners  Falls 


Line-up  ab 

J.  Casey,  If 4 

R.  Casey,  2 4 

Davis,  3 4 

Marvel,  p 4 

Brazeau,  ss 4 

Thomas,  c 3 

Ripley,  rf  4 

Henries,  cf  3 

Hoelle,  1 3 


h 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 


po 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 


e 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


33  8 24 

Greenfield 

Line-up  ab  h po 

Clapp,  ss 3 0 0 

Akey,  3 4 0 1 

Sullivan,  cf  4 1 2 

Ormsbee,  c 3 1 10 

McDonald,  p 3 1 1 

Scott,  rf  3 0 4 

Studor,  1 3 0 8 

Hampshire,  If  3 1 1 

McAuliffe,  2 3 0 0 


3 


e 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


29  4 27  1 


Runs,  Marvel,  Brazeau,  Akey,  Ormsbee, 
McDonald;  two-base  hits,  Holke,  Thomas, 
Ormsbee;  hits  off  Marvel  4,  off  McDonald 
8;  single  bases,  Davis,  McAuliffe,  Sulli- 
van; left  on  bases.  Turners  3,  Greenfield 
1 ; hit  by  pitcher,  Clapp ; struck  out,  by 
Marvel  10,  by  McDonald  13.  Time,  1 hr. 
45  min.  Umpire,  Flinn. 

Athol  a Hard  Team  to  Beat 


Turners  Falls  High  was  again  beaten 
when  Athol  came  across  with  a total  of  10 
runs,  leaving  Turners  Falls  in  the  rear  of 

5. 


Line-up 
J.  Casey,  If 
R.  Casey,  2 
Davis,  3 . , 
Marvel,  p . 
Argy,  rf  . . 
Ripley,  rf  . 
Brazeau,  ss 
Thomas,  c . 
Hoelle,  1 . 
Henries,  cf 


Turners  Falls 
ab 

5 

5 

4 

5 

3 

2 


3 

4 


h 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 


po 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

7 

13 

2 


e 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 


39 

Athol 


Line-up  ab 

Killay,  If  6 

St.  John,  ss  6 

Murphy,  1 5 

McDonald,  2 5 

Deyo,  c 5 

Aiken,  cf  5 

Collins,  3 5 

Kimball,  rf 5 

Sherwood,  p 5 


7 


h 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 


27 


po 

0 

9 

8 

3 

4 
3 
0 
0 
0 


e 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 


47  14  27  4 
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Runs,  R.  Casey,  Davis,  Marv^el,  Brazeau, 
Killay,  Murphy  2,  McDonald  2,  Collins  2, 
Kimball,  Sherwood;  two-base  hits,  Murphy 
2,  McDonald,  Sherwood;  hits  off  Sherwood 
7,  Marvel  14;  sacrifice  hit,  Thomas;  stol- 
en bases,  Killay  2,  St.  John;  left  on  bases. 
Turners  Falls  5,  Athol  4;  struck  out  by 
Sherwood  3,  by  Marvel  7.  Time,  2 hrs.  20 
mins.  Umpire,  Murphy. 

Turners  Falls  Defeats  Orange 

Turners  Falls  High  defeated  Orange 
High  in  a close  game  on  the  High  School 
oval  June  1,  1918. 

Turners  Falls 

ab  h po  e 

3 0 0 0 

4 1 2 0 

4 0 1 0 

2 1 2 0 

4 1 2 0 

4 1 1 0 

4 0 14  0 

4 0 0 0 

3 1 5 0 

32  5 27  1 

Orange 

ab  h po  e 

4 0 1 0 

2 0 3 0 

4 0 6 1 

3 0 2 1 

4 0 1 4 

2 0 2 0 

3 0 8 0 

3 1 1 0 

2 0 0 0 

27  1 24  6 

Runs,  R.  Casey,  Davis,  Marvel;  two-base 
hit,  Ripley;  base  on  balls.  Marvel  5,  Davis 
3;  struck  out,  by  Marvel  12,  by  Davis  4; 


Line-up 
Byrne,  3 . . 
Horton,  If 
Timmons,  c 
Wheeler,  2 
Higgins,  ss 
Foster,  cf  . 
Smith  1 . . 
Buell,  rf  . . 
Davis,  p . . 


Line-up 
J.  Casey,  If 
R.  Casey,  2 
Davis,  3 . . 
Marvel,  p . 
Brazeau,  ss 
Ripley,  rf  . 
Thomas,  c 
Henries,  cf 
Hoelle,  1 . . 


sacrifice  hits,  Thomas;  stolen  bases,  Hor- 
ton, J.  Casey,  R.  Casey,  Thomas;  left  on 
bases.  Turners  Fails  6,  Orange  2.  Time,  2 
hrs.  15  mins.  Umpire,  Finn. 


Turners  Falls  High  Defeated  by  Arms 
Academy 

The  team  was  defeated  at  Shelburne 
Falls  June  5,  by  the  score  4 to  2. 


Line-up 

Turners  Falls 
ab 

h 

po 

J.  Casey,  If  . 

3 

0 

2 

R.  Casey,  2 . 

4 

0 

0 

Davis,  3 . . . 

4 

3 

1 

Marvel,  p . . 

4 

0 

2 

Brazeau,  ss 

4 

0 

2 

Thomas,  c . . 

4 

0 

9 

Ripley,  rf  . . 

4 

0 

0 

Henries,  cf  . 

3 

1 

0 

Hoelle,  1 . . 

4 

0 

8 

e 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


34  4 

Arms  Academy 
Line-up  ab  h 

Upton,  ss  4 0 

Barnard;  rf  4 0 

Jangro,  2 4 0 

Griswold,  3 2 1 

A.  Eldrige,  cf 4 1 

E.  Eldrige,  If 4 1 

Ligete,  1 3 1 

Vanotti,  c 2 1 

Schontag,  p 3 0 


24 


po 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

7 

0 


2 


e 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


30  4 27  3 

Runs,  R.  Casey,  Davis,  Griswold  3,  E. 
Eldrige;  hits  off  Marvel  4,  Schontag  4; 
sacrifice  hits,  Henries,  Barnard,  Eldrige; 
stolen  bases,  Davis,  Ligete,  Griswold;  left 
on  bases.  Turners  4,  Arms  Acad.  3 ; hit  by 
pitcher,  Ripley;  struck  out  by  Marvel  8, 
by  Schontag  7.  Time,  1 hr.  40  mins.  Um- 
pire, Sullivan. 


CARROLL’S  CASH  OROCERY 


GKOCEKIES  CONEECTIONEKY  TOBACCO 

PEANUT  BUTTEK  A SPECIALTY 
MILLERS  FALLS,  MASS. 


H.  E.  TUCKER 

THE  DRUGGIST 

KODAKS  & KODAK  SUPPLIES 


QUALITY  TEA  STORE 

W.  V.  GRIESBACH,  Proprietor 
Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  Extract.**,  Cigars, 

Cigarettes,  Tobacco,  Candy 
L St.  Turners  Falls  Mass. 


CARNEY’S 

CONFECTIONERY,  SODA,  CIGARS 
AND  TOBACCO 

66  Avenue  A Turners  Falls,  Mass. 


From  a Friend 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  SCHOOLS 

The  Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  are  co-educational,  and 
provide  women  with  an  opportunity  for  entering  vocations  of  great 
possibilities. 


The  requirement  for  entering  the 
Medical  School  is  that  the  candidate 
shall  have  a diploma  from  an  ac- 
credited high  school  and  two  years  of 
medical  preparatory  work  covering 
Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics,  English 
and  either  French  or  German. 


Tufts  College  Dental  School  admits 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools 
on  presentation  of  their  diploma  and 
transcript  of  record  covering  fifteen 
units.  Many  successful  women  prac- 
titioners are  among  its  graduates. 


The  Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  already  have  several 
hundred  graduates  holding  commissions  either  in  the  Army  or  Navy. 

For  further  information,  apply  to 

THE  SECRETARY 

416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


OUR  CHOCOLATES 
ARE  ALWAYS  IN  DEMAND 

A.  E.  MARTEL 

THE  REXALL  DRUGGIST 
Avenue  A Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

EQUI  BROS. 

ICE  CREAM,  CIGARS  AND 
CONFECTIONERY 

Avenue  A,  TURNERS  FALLS,  MAvSS. 


Deposits  Go  on  Interest  Quarterly 

CROCKER  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

INCORPORATED  1869 

JAMES  A.  GUNN,  President 
PORTER  FARWEIvL,  Vice-President 
CTIARLES  R.  STOUGHTON,  Secretary 
N.  P.  FARWELIv,  Treasurer 


^JESLEECK’S  THIN  PAPERS(1£ 


\^CK  MFG.  COf^^ 
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Northampton  Commercial  College 

“THE  SCHOOL  OF  THOROUGHNESS” 

To  meet  the  Urgent  Need  for  business  trained  men  and 
women  to  take  the  places  of  those  at  the  front  and  the 
many  office  workers  called  to  Washington  we  offer  Short 
Emergency  Courses  which  in  a few  months  will  fit  young 
men  and  women  for  these  desirable  positions. 

Write  for  particulars. 

76  Pleasant  Street,  Northampton,  Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

The  Keith  Paper  Co. 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 


THE  ECHO 


HOME  OF  THE 


Greenfield  Commercied  School 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  TERM 


July  8 — August  30 — Eight  Weeks 

Special  Courses  in  Stenography,  Touch  Typewriting,  and  Book- 
keeping— intensive  training — to  prepare  to  meet  the  unusual 
demand  for  stenographers  and  clerical  help. 

Typewriter  copying  practice  to  prepare  for 

Remington  Gold  Medal  Tests 


Remington  and  Underwood  machines  to  rent  for  home  practice. 

Catalog  and  Circulars  Sent  Upon  Request 

ANDREW  TJARNELL,  Principal 


THE  GREENFIELD 


96  Main  St., 


Greenfield,  Mass. 


Tel.  508-W 


THE  ECHO 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

THE  FRANKUN 

ELECTRIC  UGHT  COMPANY 

t 

McLANE  SILK  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH-GRADE  BROAD  SILKS 

MILLS  AT 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS.  SCRANTON,  PA. 

MAIN  OFFICE: 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

FREDERICK  A.  McEANE,  Prksidbint  CHARGES  E.  HAZELTON,  Treasurer 

SALES  OFFICES: 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 


RIST  CLOTHING  COMPANY 


